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as to introduce its simplicity and grace 
into our hearts and homes, we shall find 
the surest antidote to the evils consequent 
on slavery to fashion and style. 

Art has its most appreciative patrons 
among the country-lovers. The lavish 
wealth of the Avenues and "Wall Street 
adorns walls and halls with expensive pic- 
tures from abroad; but few of those pur- 
chasers buy from love of Art — it is simply 
catering to their vanity that they invest 
thousands in paintings. The heart which 
loves N ature as a child does its benefactor, 
is the one to love and patronize Art ; and 
as we become more and more tired of the 
fever of city life, we shall turn to the coun- 
try, will cover our walls with the repro- 
ductions of favorite haunts and lovely 
scenes, will encourage simplicity of living 
and purity of taste — thus initiating the 
Art era which will render America as re- 
fined as she is physically great. To has- 
ten that era shall be the effort of the Cos- 
mopolitan. 



THE ARMLESS PAINTER. 



|E speak of the "Pow- 
er of Deformity" in 
, this number of the 
] Journal, more, how- 
ever, as a moral or 
1 spiritual than as a physical force. 
But, even in this latter aspect, 
the attribute demands attention, 
jU as well for the discrepancies 
*W which appear to exist in the 
laws and forces of nature as in the organ- 
ism and constitution of individuals whose 
very deformity is oftentimes prolific of les- 
sons of consideration and study. The case 
of Csesar Ducomet, the artist who painted 
with his feet, is an instance in point, which 
wo state, not only for the interest attach- 
ing to the subject, but also to show how 
the apparent afflictions of life may be ren- 
dered blessings by persevering in hope and 
endeavor. 

On the 6th of January, in the year 1806, 
in one of the humblest houses of the Rue 
St. Jacques, at Lille, an infant was born 
so sadly deformed that they tried to hide 
him from his mother. While the father 
wept, the neighbors looked upon the little 
stranger with something like fear, and said 
to themselves, " it would be a happy thing 




if he should die." Rut the infant did not 
die, and as the mother demanded him 
with an importunity not to be resisted, he 
was placed in her arms and received the 
first maternal kiss from her whose languid 
eyes failed to show her the sad reality, 

Some days afterwards the bootmaker 
Ducomet and his young wife stood with 
gloomy faces beside the cradle of a child 
born without arms, and whose lower ex- 
tremities were little else than trunks ter- 
minated by feet, having only four toes to 
each. "No matter," the mother exclaim- 
ed; "I love him !" and raising the infant 
from the cradle, she pressed him tightly 
against her breast. "And I too," her 
husband said; "at least the unhappy child 
shall not go through the world without a 
father and mother." 

Such was the entrance into life of Csesar 
Ducornet, historical painter, laureate of 
the academical schools, recipient of the 
gold medal of the exhibitions at the Louvre, 
and corresponding member of the Impe- 
rial Society of Agriculture, Science, and 
Art, of Lille. 

The early childhood of Ducornet was 
not unhappy, for infants do not know 
themselves. Besides, he had such an 
agreeable face, such a quick and preco- 
cious intelligence of expression, and so 
much odd dexterity about his movements, 
that every one regarded him with sympa- 
thy, and good-hearted people thought him 
even handsome. Meanwhile the child grew 
up* and it became necessary to choose an 
occupation for him. It had been remarked 
that when joining in the games of his com- 
panions, his misfortune did not exclude 
him from the sports of his age. He learnt 
to use his feet for nearly every purpose for 
which other persons use their hands, and 
with an equal facility and freedom. He 
used them to throw the ball to his com- 
panions, to hold a pen, to cut figures with 
a pair of scissors, and in other ways 
equally marvelous. One day the boy 
surprised his parents by tracing on a piece 
of paper a number of ornamental letters 
admirably executed. An old man, a 
teacher of writing, who happened to be 
present, offered to give the boy some les- 
sons gratuitously. Such was the ability 
he displayed, that in less than a year he 
was at the head of the writing-master's 
class. Strange as such ability undoubted- 
ly was, there was something still more 
strange to follow. The new pupil showed 
his skill not only in writing but in draw- 
ings and original designs, which were ex- 



ecuted with equal ability. The benevolent 
writing-master showed these productions 
to M. Watteau, professor of drawing at 
the academical schools of Lille, who, in 
his turn, was seized with admiration at 
the wonderful aptitude shown by this 
strange artist, and caused him to be ad- 
mitted into the academy. 

At the academy, Csesar Ducornet car- 
ried off all the prizes, one after another; 
and at length received the great medal 
for modeling from life. This victory 
proved a most fortunate occurrence for 
Ducornet, as it procured him a protector 
in the person of M. Demailly, a gentleman 
of wealth. S oon after Ducornet had found a 
protector, the Duke of Angouleme,who was 
visiting the museum at Lille, saw the young 
artist engaged in copying a painting by 
Vandyke. Astonished at the sight of such 
a strange being executing a most difficult 
work of art, the prince conceived a consi- 
dearble degree of interest in him, presented * 
him with a pension of 1,200 francs, and 
persuaded him to continue his studies in 
Paris. Previous to this the people of 
Lille had subscribed a sum equal to a pen- 
sion of 300 francs for Ducornet. 

Our artist now started in high spirits 
for the capital, and to complete his hap- 
piness, the benevolent M. Demailly fol- 
lowed him there. He entered the Acade- 
mie Royale, and was soon afterwards ad- 
mitted into the studio of a distinguished 
artist. In 1826, six months after his en- 
trance to the Academy, he obtained the 
third medal, and in the following year the 
second. In the year 1828, he appeared 
among the crowd of competitors for the 
grand prize at Rome. He here received 
no prize, because the professors pro- 
nounced it physically impossible for him 
to paint a picture of the required size, 
(4£ by 3£ feet) and struck his name off the 
list. This circumstance, so far from dis- 
coui-aging the young artist, gave him new 
courage, and his first picture was painted 
exactly of that size, which the professors 
had declared him unable to compass. This 
picture is the Farewell of Meet or and 
Andromache j now in the Museum of Lille. 

In 1829, the Professors of the Acade- 
mie Royale withdrew their objection to 
his name, and Ducornet executed the pro- 
posed subject — Jacob refusing to deliver 
the young Benjamin to his brothers. The 
painting was admitted to have merited the 
second prize, but, strange to say, the un- 
generous spirits who were then at the 
head of the Academy refused to crown a 
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painter without arms — thus aggravating a 
melancholy affliction by wanton injustice- 

But Ducornet went to work again, and 
produced the Slave Merchants, which 
is now in the Museum of Arras. During 
the first few years which followed the Re- 
volution of 1830, Ducornet obtained orders 
from the Government for some of these 
portraits of the king which were distri- 
buted by hundreds among the municipal 
bodies of the country. At this moment, 
when the young painter was toiling in a 
way which he must have considered un- 
worthy of him, for the support of his father 
and himself, the State suppressed his pen- 
sion of 1,200 francs, and at the same time 
the town of Lille withdrew from him its 
modest grant of 300 francs. Misfortunes 
now appeared to fall thickly on him, but 
his courage never failed, and he made up 
for his loss by working twice as hard as 
before. 

Thirty years of constant labor had not 
sufficed to place Ducornet in a position of 
ease. He lived in the midst of privations, 
but still he struggled courageously on. At 
length he was seized with a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, and on the 27th of April, 1856, he 
expired. 

There is in his history a lesson which 
all should take to heart who deem the 
Fates cruel to them in some affliction. 
Ducornet not only lived without arms, but 
also supported others, was comparatively 
happy, and rendered himself a useful 
member of society. If he could accom- 
plish so much, why should those complain 
who are far less beset with ills of mind 
and body ? We feel like pointing all to 
his case who forsake the pallet in despair 
because two or three years do not bring 
the doleefar niente, for which all artists 
are so sure to sigh. 



"The Palmer Marbles," after an 
exhibition of many months, have been 
removed to Albany, the place of residence 
of the artist. Mr. Palmer, whose beau- 
tiful bust of " Spring" was purchased 
last season by the Association, is an 
American of great diligence, and of grow- 
ing excellence in his profession. Like 
all true artists, he professes to have out- 
grown his achievements, which is the 
best thing to be said of the student of the 
ideal. We understand he has recently 
moulded a head of Moses as the Lawgiver, 
which is beyond any other work of his in 
grandeur of design. 




Apublic galleries a great 
public want. 

GALLERY of Paint- 
ings is a public bene- 
faction. One picture 
possesses power for 
good, if it be pure in 
its teachings. How much greater, 
then, the good wrought by a col- 
lection of masterpieces, each one 
of which is a grand sermon in it- 
self 1 Enter the Dusseldorf Gal- 
lery ; in the groups which throng its 
floors, hear their whispered remarks, note 
the spirit which seems to possess every 
heart, and you can but be impressed with 
the high and spiritual mission of Art. 
We have sat for hours, watching the 
coming and going of visitants to the Gal- 
lery ; have listened attentively to the re- 
marks which accompanied every study of 
the exquisite works, — and confess it has 
served to give us nobler conceptions of 
society, and of its fitness for a develop- 
ment of the purer sentiments of our na- 
ture. From this experience, we are con- 
vinced that the public but need Galleries of 
Art which they may frequent, to become 
not only possessors of a taste for Art, 
but also to become real and true worship- 
ers of the Beautiful. 

We are very much creatures of habit, 
adopting tastes, receiving permanent im- 
pressions, from associations which con- 
stantly beset us. If these associations 
are of a gross nature, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the heart will become tem- 
pered with grossness. If the surround- 
ings are, on the other hand, agreeable and 
ennobling, a nobleness of heart is almost 
certain to follow. This fact parents rea- 
lise to but a limited degree. They know, 
for instance, that "evil communications 
corrupt," and seek to keep their children 
from impure companionship ; but why do 
they not, also, recognize the law of true 
development, and seek to make their chil- 
dren better, by making them familiar 
with what is pure, and good, and beau- 
tiful ? 

It has seemed to us strange that society 
should always be on the defensive — should 
ever be battling against antagonisms to 
what is good — when a general cultivation 
of the better nature within us would place 
above the reach of the degrading in- 
fluences of the vicious. Our systems of 
education are of a negative character, 



teaching us what not to be, rather than 
what to be. 

This state of things is fixed upon so- 
ciety from long usage. But is there not a 
change for the better at hand ? When 
we perceive a growing taste for Art among 
the people — when we realize by the pa- 
tronage bestowed upon the Cosmopolitan 
Association, that the Homes of America 
are opening for the benign influences of 
the Fine Arts, we are filled with hope for 
the complete success of our efforts in dis- 
seminating art-works and pure literature, 
and think we can clearly perceive that 
star arising, which is to guide us, as a peo- 
ple, to a noble destiny. 

The Press of the country — that great 
motor of progress — is fast becoming 
awakened to the mission of Art. Wit- 
ness what is said of this Association, in 
extracts of notices which have, from time 
to time, been laid before our readers. It 
is, indeed, a promising a sign of the 
the times," when such a recognition is 
given to this institution, as an exponent 
of Art ; and we feel assured that the 
sympathy and co-operation of the conduc- 
tors of our widely-circulated journals can 
be secured to all honest, earnest endeavors 
to disseminate a taste for the beautiful 
among our vast population. 

When it was announced that the magni- 
ficent Dusseldorf Gallery was to leave this 
country, to again take up its quarters in 
Europe, it was regarded as a national loss, 
and the calls for its purchase and perma- 
nent location in our midst, were very ur- 
gent. The collection was felt to be utili- 
tarian in its instrumentalities for good — 
its beneficence was generally acknowl- 
edged ; but what individual, or academy, 
or corporation was able to make such a 
purchase ? Weighing the matter well, the 
Cosmopolitan decided upon the heavy 
investment, pro bono publico ; and the 
result has been that the renowned collec- 
tion is saved to the country, to consum- 
mate its mission to our people. The doors 
of the Gallery are now thrown open to 
the public — free to all members of the 
Association ; and hither we invite all 
to call, who would study the great master- 
pieces of Genius, 

Agents in Europe, and commissions in 
America, will keep the walls of the Gal- 
leries constantly fresh, and thus render 
the collection an exponent of what is 
worthy in modern Art. Thus the Asso- 
ciation hopes to accomplish its mission. 
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